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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

FRANKO -AMERICAN 1 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



If you happen to be one of that relatively small and dis- 
proportionately pestiferous class to whom new books are 
sent without bills, you will receive with your copy of Our 
America a photograph of a young man who looks like a 
gentler Maxim Gorky. The face is partly Mongolian, 
partly Slavic, with romantic hair. The mustache is vir- 
ginal ; the brow moderately high ; the chin a little reluctant. 
Collar and cravat are lost in the mystical haze cast by the 
contemplative bend of the head — perhaps they are non- 
existent; although one suspects some sort of scarf-pin 
gleaming shyly in that anonymous zone between the waist- 
coat and the chin. 

These are the countenance and cravat of Mr. Waldo 
Frank, who was chosen by France, we are told, to interpret 
America to her late Ally. It seems that, during the War, 
certain Frenchmen became dissatisfied with the information 
about America that they got through official channels. 
These men, it appears, discovered a whole world in 
America which, " since it was barely articulate at home, 
was undreamed of in France. They thought it might be 
well to let America have voice in Paris." In this way, says 
Mr. Frank in his Foreword, " it came about that I was 
asked to write the book. Not because I was an authority: 
or that my message would be hailed by the Offices and Uni- 
versities of the two nations. Merely, because it seemed 
reasonable to these cultural envoys to spice the mass of 
American conformist utterance abroad with a statement 
that could not even remotely be suspected of an official 
stamp." The purpose of these French envoys, apparently, 

iO«r America, by Waldo Frank. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1919. 
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was to discover Young America, " to create channels 
between it and their own France." 

Who were these envoys? One was Gaston Gallimard, 
Director of the Publishing House of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise; another was Jacques Copeau, formerly Director 
of the magazine of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, and head 
of its associated Theatre du Vieux Colombier. 

Mr. Frank confesses that when he was chosen for the 
high task of interpreting America to France, he was embar- 
rassed — not, as you might absurdly suppose, because of the 
size of his subject, but because of the impressive character 
of certain admirable Frenchmen whom he would have to 
address. " If I looked up continuously from my page into 
the distant eye of Andre Gide, the chances were I should 
tear my page to bits." The embarrassment of looking into 
the nearby eye of America as she lay strapped to the oper- 
ating-table under his flashing scalpel seems not to have 
entered into Mr. Frank's experience. But perhaps Amer- 
ica had her eyes closed. At all events, it was Andre Gide, 
not the helpless Columbia, who disconcerted Mr. Frank. 
And yet Mr. Frank by no means ignored America. He 
may not have looked into her eyes, but he was going 
to talk to her. I could " write a passable book for 
France about my country," he says, " only if I wrote it to 
my country." Later, one perceives the reason for Mr. 
Frank's spokesmanship : " America is a turmoiled giant 
who cannot speak. The giant's eyes wander about the 
clouds: his feet are sunk in the quicksands of racial and 
material passion. One hand grasps the mountains, and the 
other falls bruised and limp upon the lowlands of the 
world. His need is great, and what moves across his eyes 
is universal. But his tongue is tied." One must concede 
that this is an uncomfortable posture, especially if there 
is no possibility of calling for help. But the giant has no 
cause for concern. Mr. Frank has elected to be his voice. 

It is possible that some Americans may timidly ask, at 
this point, who Mr. Frank is and why he should have been 
chosen to speak for America — to interpret her to the awe- 
some M. Gide, to the friends of M. Copeau, — who ought 
himself to be able to tell his compatriots something about 
America after his recent and not entirely happy experience 
among us with his Vieux Colombier, transplanted for a 
time to West Thirty-fifth Street. Perhaps M. Copeau 
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meditated a subtle reprisal upon America, and so picked 
Mr. Frank to tell the Truth about us. But who (you 
repeat) is Mr. Waldo Frank? That, we conceive, is an 
impertinent, a wholly irrelevant question. The point is, 
what does he say about us to France? That question, 
entirely legitimate and germane, is easily answered. The 
epithet for Mr. Frank's report is " magnificent." We know 
that this is a correct and carefully weighed epithet because 
his publisher uses it. And why should a publisher say on 
the wrapper of a book that the book is magnificent if it is 
not? The thought is inconceivable. The book is mag- 
nificent. 

Well, that's over — as the persecuted lady used to say in 
the Broadway Sex Drama after she had killed the Gentle- 
man Friend who was her Mandatory. But after its mag- 
nificence has been established, it still remains to be noted 
what Mr. Frank has been saying about us to France. Let 
us, with excusable trepidation, listen in. ! 

What, for example, does Mr. Frank think of Lincoln? 
Well, Lincoln gets by. He was " a great man." Let M. 
Andre Gide, M. Copeau, and the Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise bend an ear. Yet America, it appears, has not yet 
realized why she loves Lincoln — " is not mature enough 
to know what is the nature of her wealth in Lincoln." But 
Mr. Frank knows, even if America does not, and he 
divulges a portion of the truth. It concerns " our capital- 
istic and legal oligarchies." These parties (as Mark Twain 
might have referred to them) revere Lincoln because " he 
saved their Church" [the italics are Mr. Frank's]. There 
you have it, France, at last. One cannot keep these sinister 
truths forever under their sheltering B. V. Ds. We now 
perceive why it is that Mr. Jacob H. Schiff and Mr. Samuel 
Untermyer, who worship the same God as Mr. Frank, 
revere the name of Abraham. 

What of Emerson? Emerson — " the good Ralph 
Waldo Emerson " — was a very pretty fellow in his day. 
Emerson " had considerable mental power " — not, of 
course, of a kind which one could endorse in the sight of 
M. Andre Gide's terrifying eye, but enough to secure him 
honorable mention. 

Henry James had width but no depth. This seems 
slightly puzzling until you study carefully Mr. Frank's 
clarifying elaboration. Henry James (a " genteel 
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writer ") was " a strange sort of monster — to my prejudiced 
eye — with vast peripheral development and no depths. A 
sort of inverted octopus." An octopus — a shallow octopus. 
A telling literary simile occurs to us : " As shallow as The 
Wings of the Dove." We thank thee, Mr. Frank, for that 
subtlety. 

Leaving these deciduous Lilliputians, one comes bump 
up against Miss Amy Lowell, who bestrides three pages of 
Mr. Frank's book as Our America's " first true man of let- 
ters." It is a graceful compliment; and there are many 
others for Miss Lowell. It is no small thing to win the 
approbation of Mr. Frank. What Emerson and Henry 
James failed at, Miss Lowell has triumphantly put across — 
though it should perhaps be noted that Mr. Frank exhibits 
a deplorable lack of respect for Miss Lowell's well-known 
family. For James Russell Lowell was " the greatest of 
our intellectual snobs," and Abbott Lawrence Lowell has 
exhibited the bad taste to hold the Presidency of Harvard. 
Miss Amy, though, is a free soul — free and militant, singing 
(perhaps a little tactlessly) "Onward Christian Soldiers!" 
in the leadership of Our America. Though we must say 
that we had not suspected Miss Amy of the violently fratri- 
cidal act of liberation for which she is praised by Mr. 
Frank — for, says he, " quite literally, she has trained her 
guns against her brothers." It seems a bit heartless, even 
for Brookline. 

Coming to New York (inhabited, on the whole, by 
beings a little lower than " the undegraded brute " ; where 
the women go to the movies because they have " no time to 
love," and so " seek the stir of a remembered longing in 
some canned romance ") — coming to this abode of earth- 
worms, Mr. Frank looks about for " the leader and the 
critic." He finds that " there is one place and one man in 
whom the creative meanings of these words meet, as not 
elsewhere, in the city." The man is Mr. Alfred Stieglitz. 
In order that there may be no mistake, Mr. Frank gives 
Mr. Stieglitz's address, which we gladly reproduce for the 
benefit of all inquirers after New York's unique " leader 
and critic " : it is 291 Fifth Avenue. The bus passes the 
door. There are other leaders and critics in New York, and 
some of them are O. K.'d by Mr. Frank. Others are treated 
with singular unkindness. It will astonish Mr. James Gib- 
bons Huneker, for example, to learn that he is, " in a way, a 
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tragedy." Mr. Huneker suffers from " natural callowness ". 
But since his " day is over," we need not waste our pity on 
him. Let him melt up the plates of his Chopin, his Mezzo- 
tints in Modern Music, his Iconoclasts, retire from the 
world, and pass the rest of his days on a sunny bench in 
Prospect Park. He has been superseded. 

Our America is inexhaustible. It is as richly reward- 
ing as one might suppose from our too brief citations. We 
do not wish, however, to convey the impression that Mr. 
Frank is altogether humorless without at the same time 
remarking that he is aware of large areas of the American 
scene that are badly in need of replanting. American 
Puritanism, American thinness and superficiality, Ameri- 
can timidity, American sentimentality — these unlovely 
growths are justly deplored. But it is unlikely that France 
was wholly uninformed of their existence before she invited 
Mr. Frank to act as eyes and ears for her. There is much 
that is winning about Mr. Frank. He is honest, he has the 
gift of indignation. If he is also too trustful, too continu- 
ously naive, it can't be helped, as Mr. Salteena observed 
about his not being quite a gentleman. We must take our 
interpreters as they are given to us. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



